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All 

FIRED 

Up 


George Walker | THE COLLEGIAN 

Andrew Insect, member of A Different Spin, blows fire in Bosco 
Plaza on Thursday. Union Programming Council brought A Different 
Spin to K-State for the university’s Week of Welcome. 


attend the Week of We 

Icome 

activities fair, followed 

by a 

performance from A D1 

Be rent 

Spin’s fire tricksters on 1 

rhurs- 

day night. 


From 6-8 p.m. sti 

idents 

visited tables and bool 

its of 


various clubs, groups and 


organizations to learn more 
about extracurricular activi- 
ties and ways to get involved on 
campus. Many groups set up 
during the activities fair offered 
students interested in their or- 
ganizations free parting favors, 


SEE PAGE 6, “FIRE” 


Juliette Avenue 'rehabilitation' to happen in 2016 


City records 
indicate a 
nearly $860,000 
overhaul. 


ABDURAHMAN BASHA 
THE COLLEGIAN 


The view of the pictur- 
esque red brick road comple- 
mented by rows of oak trees 
on either side appears to 
come at the cost of comfort 
and practicality. The bricks 
on Juliette Avenue have start- 
ed to once again fall out of 
alignment, quickly running 
motorists and cyclists alike 
out of patience with the his- 
toric Manhattan road. 

According to an Mau- 
rice Roberts, Manhattan 
resident, the street has been 
a topic of debate as early 
as 1960, as traffic started to 
increase in the city of Man- 
hattan, and the bricks slowly 
started to show shortcom- 
ings in terms of durability 
and practicality. This was all 
during a time when asphalt 
had been a fairly upcoming 
and comfortable solution, 
and other main streets like 
Poyntz and Bluemont had 
already been paved, rais- 
ing the question of whether 
or not Manhattan should 
get rid of its few remaining 
trademark brick roads. 

Present-day Manhattan 


Evert Nelson | 
THE COLLEGIAN 

TOP: Sunlight reflects 
off uneven bricks at the 
intersection of Juliette 
Street and Laramie Street 
Monday morning. Con- 
stant traffic and weather 
conditions have made 
the condition of the road 
much rougher than when 
originally fayed out in the 
late 1 9tn Century. 

ABOVE: Originally con- 
structed in the late 1 9th 
century as one of seven 
streets forming a grid in 
now downtown, Juliette 
Avenue features a brick 
road running from Ander- 
son Avenue through Fort 
Riley Blvd. 


residents also question why 
the city has yet to make a 
move to fix the brick road. 
A question submitted to The 
Manhattan Mercury and 
published last week in an ar- 
ticle on the subject described 
commuting on South Juliette 
as “driving on a washboard.” 

The city made an ef- 
fort to restore Juliette in late 
2013, applying for a grant 
with the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Transportation in 
November of that year. City 
records indicate an approval 
of the grant by KDOT in 
late 2014 and that the begin- 
ning construction date was 
to be set for either 2015 or 
2016. 

The article states con- 
struction will start on South 
Juliette Avenue in late 2016. 

The initial total project 
cost in the application was 
just under $796,000, but the 
city budget for 2015 shows 
an extra allocation of nearly 
$65,000. The funding sourc- 
es are grants and the city’s 
Bond & Interest Fund. 

The grant money, how- 
ever, covers only Phase I 
of the project, which is the 
792-foot stretch extending 
between Bluemont Avenue 
and Laramie Street. 

Cheryl Collins, director 


of the Riley County Histor- 
ical Museum, said that the 
brick portion of Juliette is a 
piece of historic Manhattan 
and is a part of the city’s 
identity that needs to be pre- 
served. She said that laying a 
new foundation under new 
bricks should be an almost 
permanent solution. 

“The few historic brick 
roads left are a Manhattan 
treasure that we need to pre- 
serve and maintain,” Col- 
lins said. “The problem on 
Juliette isn’t necessarily the 


brick. It’s the base that isn’t 
sturdy anymore, given that it 
was laid in 1915. We can’t go 
back to all brick roads, but if 
we redo the foundation on 
this one and keep it a brick 
road, then we are preserving 
a piece of history. And we 
also wouldn’t have to wor- 
ry about it for another one 
hundred years, so it would 
be lasting longer than pave- 
ment.” 

According to papers 
hied with the grant applica- 
tion from the city of Man- 


hattan to KDOT, the his- 
toric significance of Juliette 
Avenue lies within the fact 
that it is located within a his- 
toric environs district. Locat- 
ed on Juliette are properties 
of historic significance listed 
on the National Register, two 
of which are the Wolf House 
Museum, built in 1868, and 
the Woodrow Wilson Ele- 
mentary School, designed in 
1924. 

SEE PAGE 3, “JULIETTE” 



Remnants 
of Rain 

SHELTON BURCH 

THE COLLEGIAN 


As students return to Manhattan 
from summer vacation, many will 
likely flood into Tuttle Creek State 
Park looking to engage in some late 
summer outdoor recreation. Howev- 
er, some may find their favorite spots 
partially closed. 

Topeka and the surrounding ar- 
eas experienced a particularly rainy 
summer this year, according to data 
provided by Emily Heller, meteorol- 
ogist at the National Weather Service 
station in Topeka. 

“This has been a wetter summer 
than normal,” Heller said. “We’ve 
just been stuck in some patterns that 
were conducive to storms coming 
into the area. We had a particularly 
wet August; normally August is when 
things slow down.” 

One such pattern has been the 
El Nino, or the “warm phase” of the 
El Nino-Southern Oscillation cycle, 
which is an irregularly occurring se- 
ries of oceanic climatic changes, ac- 
cording to the National Ocean Ser- 
vice. Heller said these typically last 
nine to 1 2 months and occur approxi- 
mately every two to seven years. 

Steve Prockish, natural research 
specialist for the Army Corps of En- 
gineers at Tuttle Creek Lake, said 
at one point the lake was essential- 
ly unusable. Many boat ramps and 
beaches were submerged, as were 
various access roads to fishing areas. 
Floating debris and driftwood were 
common in the lake, some of which 
still remain. 

According to Prockish, most of 
the driftwood came from the three 
rivers that feed the lake, including 
the Big Blue River. Areas that remain 
partially closed include Tuttle Creek 
Cove, which is roughly half open. 
Cedar Ridge, on the east side of the 
lake, was closed but is now completely 
open. 

Prockish said maintenance crews 
have been working in addition to their 
other duties to clear driftwood as time 
has allowed. The Corps of Engineers 
hopes to have the area cleaned up 
soon. 

“The hope is to have the remain- 
der of the driftwood cleanup done by 
Labor Day,” Prockish said. 

SEE PAGE 3, “RAIN” 


THIS DAY IN HISTORY 


Today in 1953, Audrey Hepburn’s first 
major Hollywood production, Roman 
Holiday, premiered in New York city. 
The film earned Belgian-born star an 
Academy Award for Best Actress. 
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AND IRVING ARE ESPECIALLY CONGENIAL 
PEOPLE. THEY’RE BOTH VERY AMY-ABLE. 
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The Collegian welcomes your letters. We reserve the right to edit submitted 
letters for clarity accuracy space and relevance. A letter intended for publication 
should be no longer than 350 words and must refer to an article that appeared in 
the Collegian within the last 10 issues. It must include the author’s first and last 
name, year in school and major. If you are a graduate of K-State, the letter should 
include your year(s) of graduation and must include the city and state where you 
live. For a letter to be considered, it must include a phone number where you can 
be contacted. The number will not be published. Letters can be sent to letters@ 
kstatecollegian. com 

Letters may be rejected if they contain abusive content, lack timeliness, con- 
tain vulgarity, profanity or falsehood, promote personal and commercial announce- 
ments, repeat comments of letters printed in other issues or contain attachments. 

The Collegian does not publish open letters, third-party letters or letters that 
have been sent to other publications or people. 


CORRECTIONS 

Due to a Collegian error, an incorrect photo of Ryan Reed was posted in his 
column in Wednesday’s edition. 

Due to a Collegian error, the ASAP article incorrectly stated that holds were 
placed on Monday. Holds have not yet been placed. 

If you see something that should be corrected or clarified, please call the editor 
in chief, Jon Parton, at 785-370-6356 or email news@kstatecollesian.com. 


The Collegian, a student newspaper at Kansas State University, is published by 
Collegian Media Group. It is published weekdays during the school year and on 
Wednesdays during the summer. Periodical postage is paid at Manhattan, KS. 
POSTAAASTER: Send address changes to 828 Mid-Campus Drive South, Kedzie 103, 
Manhattan, KS 66506-7167. First copy free, additional copies 25 cents. [USPS 291 
020] © Collegian Media Group, 2015 
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THE BLOTTER 

ARREST REPORTS 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 26 

Jamie Nickole Berges, of the 400 block of 
Fremont Street, was booked on two counts of fail- 
ure to appear. No bond was listed. 

Kayde Sue Hurley, of the 400 block of 
Oakley, Kansas, was booked for forgery and ob- 
taining a prescription unlawfully. Bond was set at 
$4,000. 

Robert Jacob Jentges, address unlisted, 
was booked on two counts of probation violation. 
Bond was set at $4,000. 

Steven William Dausey, of Junction City, 
was booked for failure to appear. Bond was set at 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Billie Joel Blair, of the 2800 block of West 
56th Avenue, was booked for failure to appear. 
Bond was set at $250. 


KenKen | Medium-Hard 

Use numbers 1-6 in each row and column without repeating. The numbers in each outlined area 
must combine to produce the target number in each area using the mathematical operation 
indicated. 
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MANHATTAN JEWISH 
CONGREGATION 


Worship: Fri. 7:30 pm 
1509 Wreath Ave, Manhattan 
Everyone Welcome! 
www.manhattanjewishcong.org 


In association with HILLEL 
The Jewish student organization 
www.k-state.edu/hillel 


Christian Science 
Services 

Sunday 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
in the Reading Room 

110S. 4th St. 

Reading Room: 
Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-l p.m. 



UNIVERSITY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

SUNDAYS 

Traditional Services 

8:15 & 11:15 a.m. 

Contemporary Services 

8:15, 9:45 & 11:15 a.m. 

www.uccmanhattan.net 


2800 Claflin Rd. • 785-776-5440 



Worship Service at 8:30 & 1 1 :00 a.m. 

Adult and Children 
Bible Hour Classes 

Offered at 10:00 a.m. 
785.776.0424 
www.gracebchurch.org 
2901 Dickens Ave. 
(2 blks. E. of Seth Child) 


St. Isidore's 
Catholic Student 
Center 

ASS SCHEDULE 

Tuesday-Friday 12:10 p,m 
Saturday 5 p.m. 
Sunday 9:30 a.m.. 11 a.m 
4:30 p.m. 

Chaplains: Fr. Michael DenflTovich, OP 
Fr. Robert Barry, OP 

711 Denison 539-7496 




First United 
Methodist Church 

612 Poyntz Ave. 
fumcmanhattan .com 
@fumcmhk 
785-776-8821 


Come Join Us 

Contemporary Worship: 8:35 
Fellowship Time: 9:30 
Sunday School: 9:45 
Traditional Worship: 1 1 :00 

Supporters of 
K-State Wesley 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH ELCA 

Community Dinner: Thursday 6 pm Christian Education: Sunday 9 am 
Worship: Saturday 5:30 pm • Sunday 10 am 

Handicapped Accessible • Find us on Facebook! 

930 Poyntz Ave. • 785 537 8532 • www.FirstLutheranManhattan.org 



You are welcome at 

St. Luke's Lutheran 
Church LCMS 

330 Sunset Ave. 



Traditional: Sat. 6 p.m., Sun. 8:30 a.m. 
Contemporary: Sun. 1 1 a.m. 


Live Stream of all Services! 

stlukesmanhattan.org 
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UPC president found calling in getting involved 



Evert Nelson | THE COLLEGIAN 


Helping Alex Lessard, junior in public relations, and Cody Watson, junior in general management, Megan Varhola, senior in accounting, reacts to“memes” of dinosaurs Lessard 
adds to an intro video for the featured films Jurassic Park and Jurassic World presented by UPCThursday, Friday and Sunday. 


COURTNEY BURKE 

THE COLLEGIAN 


The Union Program Coun- 
cil (UPC) President, Megan Var- 
hola, is extremely involved on 
campus and has dozens of won- 
derful K-State memories she’s 
more than willing to share if you 
ask her, but calling Manhattan 
“home” wasn’t always so easy for 
her. 

“(Megan) may refer to herself 
as ‘boring’, but she always has a 
planner full of things to do,” Er- 
ika Davis, program advisor for 
the K-State Student Union, said. 
“She is involved in Alpha Xi Del- 
ta, UPC, serves as a representa- 
tive on Union Governing Board 
(UGB), works at the UPC front 
desk, has been interviewing for 
internships and job positions and 
is a busy accounting student.” 

Varhola said she does indeed 
call herself “boring,” but her 
busy schedule has proven other- 


wise. Being busy has always made 
her happier and made her feel 
like she was truly part of campus. 

“Pm happiest when I have 
a busy schedule,” Varhola said. 
“I feel like the more productive 
I am, the better I can be. I just 
make sure to keep a planner, pri- 
oritize tasks and try to never take 
on more than I can handle.” 

Being busy was Varhola’s 
way to beat the freshman blues. 
In high school, she was a member 
of the student council and the 
spirit committee. She was looking 
for something similar on campus 
but didn’t feel very connected 
and couldn’t figure out where her 
place was. Varhola said she felt 
really lost until she heard about 
the UPC meetings. 

“My mom actually encour- 
aged me to attend,” Varhola said. 
“After going to the first meeting 
I fell in love. I volunteered and 
applied for a position because of 
the welcoming and inclusive en- 
vironment I felt at their meetings 
and events.” 


After serving on the UPC ex- 
ecutive team for two years as the 
After Hours co-chair and campus 
outreach chair, Varhola said she 
decided to apply for the position 
of president. 

“Megan is a very humble 
person,” Beth Bailey, assistant 
director of the K-State Student 
Union, said. “She leads because 
it is the right thing to do.” 

Varhola’s job isn’t always 
easy or even well-defined. She 
is a member of the Union Ren- 
ovation Core Committee and 
attends UGB meetings as a UPC 
representative. Varhola also con- 
ducts retreats and attends meet- 
ings and plans banquets but her 
main role is to help support her 
team in any way and at any time 
she’s needed. 

“I spend around 10 hours a 
week in the office or in meetings 
and then work five more hours a 
week at the desk,” Varhola said. 
“Being busy isn’t hard. What’s 
difficult is the transition each 
year. There is a huge learning 


curve, and you don’t always know 
your place right away.” 

Varhola said that she owes 
her success to “the support of 
amazing advisers and other stu- 
dents that make everything as 
seamless as possible.” Despite 
these challenges, her co-work- 
ers and advisers have said that 
Varhola handles everything with 
grace. 

“Megan has an infectious 
smile,” Bailey said. “She is a love- 
ly person, an outstanding, orga- 
nized, dedicated leader and she’s 
a hard worker. I’m very excited to 
have Megan serve as UPC pres- 
ident this year. Everyone should 
be inspired to be as involved.” 

Varhola said she plans to 
make the most of her year as 
president and the last year she 
will spend at K-State as an un- 
dergraduate student. Her main 
goal is to move the UPC outside 
of its comfort zone and to plan 
new events, meet new people and 
truly leave a mark on the campus. 

Abby Krstulic, senior in hos- 


pitality management, works with 
Vahola as the UPC Forums Co- 
Chair. 

“Planning our events will be 
a challenge with all of the con- 
struction happening around the 
Union, but Megan is great with 
being innovative and thinking of 
new ways to do things,” Krstulic 
said. “I think we’ll reach even 
more students than before under 
her leadership.” 

Varhola said that the UPC 
has given her so many things. 
Because of her responsibilities 
there, she has gained leadership 
skills, communication skills and 
met lifelong friends, but most 
importantly, Varhola said she has 
found a home in the UPC. 

“College is about making 
memories,” Varhola said. “No 
one looks back on their lives and 
tells people about the time they 
studied. They talk about the 
memories and that’s what UPC 
does. It gives people a chance to 
make K-State more than an edu- 
cational institution, but a home.” 


RAIN Wet summer helps, hurts crops 


JULIETTE | Historic brick road to 
finally be restored through grant 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 

The National Weather 
Service considers summer as 
the period of June through 
August, according to Hell- 
er. The rain accumulation in 
Topeka this summer has been 
so substantial it has actually 
caused most of Kansas, in- 
cluding Manhattan, to emerge 
from drought conditions. 

Droughts are monitored 
using a complex system called 
the Drought Monitor, which 
is managed by three agencies, 
including the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the 
National Drought Mitigation 
Center at University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln, according to 
the drought monitor website. 

Determining when an 
area is in a drought involves 
more than just measuring rain 
or the lack of it. The three 
agencies involved use soil con- 
ditions, climate and hydrolog- 
ic measurements from over 
350 contributors nationwide, 
according to the Drought 
Monitor’s website. 

Counties’ drought sta- 
tuses can cause the counties 
to be labeled in one of five 
categories, from DO to D4, 
with DO meaning “abnor- 
mally dry” and D1 meaning 
the county is experiencing 
“moderate drought”. Cate- 
gories D2 through D4 signify 
levels of progressively more 
severe drought, with D4 be- 
ing the most severe and re- 
sulting in widespread crop 
losses and shortages of water 
in local sources, according to 


the classification scheme on 
the drought monitor website. 
Each county is color coded on 
the Drought Monitor based 
on its current status. 

At the state level, the 
week of Aug. 1 1 marked the 
first time since Nov. 2, 2010 
that at least one county wasn’t 
at least partially in a drought. 

“The only conditions 
we’re seeing are what they 
call ‘abnormally dry,”’ Heller 
said. 

According to the Drought 
Monitor website, Kansas has 
been at least “abnormally 
dry” in some county every 
week since the week of July 
13, 2010. The week of April 
28, 2015 was the last time any 
portion of Riley or Pottawat- 
omie county was considered 
“abnormally dry.” No portion 
of either county has been in 
any level of drought since the 
week of Sept. 9, 2014. 

From June to August, 
Heller said Topeka has re- 
ceived 17.37 inches of rain 
this year, 6.47 inches above 
the approximately 10.9 inch 
average. Manhattan is likely 
similar due to its proximity to 
the state capital, though exact 
numbers for Manhattan are 
not available. 

Although the rain differ- 
ences in Riley and Pottawat- 
omie counties may not be 
identical from year to year to 
those in Topeka, local farm- 
ers have noticed an increase. 
While drought or dry condi- 
tions may be economically 
devastating, too much rain 
can also cause problems for 
local farmers, such as large in- 
flows into the lake, according 


to Prockish. 

“That’s something I think 
a lot of people don’t realize,” 
Prockish said. “We have a 
large amount of land at the 
north end of the lake project 
that is leased to the Kansas 
Department of Wildlife and 
Parks, and a lot of it is leased 
to farmers.” 

Kenny Duncan, of West- 
moreland, said he locally rais- 
es beef cattle and farms a va- 
riety of crops, including hay. 
The rain has relieved some 
problems but has also caused 
him others, particularly with 
hay. 

“We’re 30 days behind on 
haying,” Duncan said. “We 
just started putting up our hay 
a week or 1 0 days ago, and we 
should be finishing up instead 
of just getting started.” 

Duncan said other crops, 
such as corn, have flourished 
because of the extra rain, but 
it has “been a bear” for him 
to try catching up on plant- 
ing hay. Still, Duncan said 
he welcomes the extra rain as 
opposed to a drought, enough 
that he was reluctant to com- 
plain about the rain at all. 

“Anything beats a 
drought,” Duncan said. 
“Drought affects everything; 
too much rain just affects cer- 
tain parts of the operation.” 

Duncan farms the land 
for about 30 landowners 
and said the biggest surprise 
for him has been how un- 
derstanding they have been 
through the delays this year. 

“I haven’t heard a dis- 
couraging word from any- 
body,” Duncan said. “It’s all 
been positive.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 

More documents obtained 
from the City state that the pro- 
posed Phase I would reclaim the 
existing brick streets, a process 
which will include removing 
all the bricks and then placing 
them on pallets. After this, a 
new concrete base would be 
poured, a bed of sand installed, 
and then, the reclaim brick be 
placed back over the top. 

Linda Glasgow, an archi- 
vist with the Riley County his- 
torical museum, said that while 
it may cost more now to restore 
Juliette, in the long run it means 
keeping a rare piece of histor- 
ic Manhattan and a road that 
should last longer than pave- 
ment. 

“As we embrace progress 
we also need to assess the long- 
term implications of our choic- 
es,” Glasgow said. “Capital 
expense now may be greater, 
but it lasts longer and it is a 
unique and historic feature 
of the city.” 

Glasgow compared Ju- 
liette Avenue with another 
vintage attraction in a differ- 
ent part of the country. 

“Its rarity, age and 
beauty make Juliette a histor- 
ic Manhattan feature, much 
like the San Francisco cable 
cars,” Glasgow said. It only 
took one woman who put 
her foot down at the time 
when the mayor of the city 
wanted to do away with the 
cable cars to keep them, and 
they eventually turned into 
such a unique and vital piece 
of the city of San Francisco’s 


History, and even more so, a 
tourist attraction.” 

Tom Logan, professor of 
architectural engineering and 
construction science, said part 
of the problem with bricks com- 
ing out of place on Juliette is the 
high traffic load on the street. 

‘Juliette is a main street 
in town given its surroundings, 
and it’s got quite the traffic load 
on it,” Logan said. “You see 
these large trucks that weigh 
in at dozens of tons when fully 
loaded that use the street, and 
that eventually ends up sink- 
ing the bricks in. One solution 
to that problem would be the 
city limiting the traffic flow of 
(large vehicles), but I don’t know 
if they would be willing to do 
that.” 

Logan also said that build- 
ing the foundation under the 
bricks is one of the most crucial 


tasks to be done if we are to see 
a brickstreet that would last a 
century. 

“The durability of the new 
Juliette Avenue will depend en- 
tirely on the new base beneath 
it,” Logan said. “Now, whether 
or not it will last longer than 
pavement, again, that’s a mat- 
ter of how good a job is done, 
and it’s a difficult one especial- 
ly since not many people do it 
anymore and that method of 
road building is a lost art.” 

The Juliette Avenue ren- 
ovation project was proposed 
and submitted to KDOT by 
Robert Ott, director of pub- 
lic works and city engineer for 
the city of Manhattan. Ott has 
worked with theRiley County 
Historical Society to research 
and compile the data needed 
to present the project and apply 
for financial help from the state. 
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Campus psychologist responds to questions 



Nathan Jones |THE COLLEGIAN 

Dr. Chaz Mai ley, psychologist for K-State Counseling Services, answers questions that include how to 
adjust back into the school year and discuss ways on how students can start off the year in a positive note. 



THE FIRST WEEK OF 
SCHOOL FOR MANY 
STUDENTS IS THEIR 
FIRST SIGNIFICANT TIME 
AWAY FROM HOME 
IN THEIR LIFE. HOW 
WOULD YOU SUGGEST 
STUDENTS DEAL WITH 
THIS IN A HEALTHY 
WAY? 

Dr. Mailey: "I think a good 
strategy for new students who might 
be leaving home for the first time 
and dealing with homesickness, is 
to get connected. Get connected to 
your peers, look for opportunities to 
meet new people. This first week is 
a great time to learn about different 
clubs or organizations. Find people 
who enjoy some of the same things 
you do." 


WHAT SHOULD STU- 
DENTS DO WHEN PRES- 
SURES START BUILDING 
BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE LIFE, ALL 
WHILE NOT HAVING 
THEIR PARENTS WITH 
THEM? 

Mailey: "When the pressure 
starts to mount, take a look at your 
priorities, and try to find balance. 
College is different from earlier 
educational experiences where your 
day is highly scheduled/ regimented. 
Now it is the student's responsibil- 
ity to manage his/her schedule, 
motivate her/himself to go to class, 


etc. I think there are five key factors 
in helping students (and anyone in 
general) maintain good balance: 

1 . Sleep (adequate sleep) is cru- 
cial. It's fun having a lot of freedom 
for the first time, but make sure that 
you make sleep a priority. Poor sleep 
means poor attention and concen- 
tration and lack of energy, thus 
making it incredibly difficult to be a 
successful student. 

2. Stay connected to people. 

I had a minister who often said 
"humans, by nature, are relational 
creatures." Part of what brings us 
energy day-to-day is our ability to 
connect and interact with others. 
Even for the more introverted types, 
it is probably a good idea to have 
face-to-face contact with a few peo- 
ple here and there. 

3. Stay connected with your 
primary role/ responsibility, be it 
work, or in this case, your role as a 
student. It is important to stay on 
top of your classwork, because it is 
easy to feel overwhelmed when you 
get behind or miss class. Find a way 
of keeping track of what is due. 
Create a task list and mark things off 
of it. Make it a part of your daily or 
weekly routine. 

4. Get physical activity each 
week. Try to make it a priority. The 
Rec Center is a great resource. That 
doesn't mean that you have to spend 
hours at the gym or even go there, 
but try to get about 30 minutes of 
moderate level physical activity three 
times a week. If you do something 
you enjoy, you're more likely to do it 
consistently. 

5. Try to eat relatively nutritious 
foods, and resist the temptation to 
only grab junk food. I understand 
that living on a college budget makes 
it difficult to consistendy buy/ eat 
nutritious foods, but have a plan and 
try to stick to it. 

If the pressure continues to get 
to you, we've got a number of fantas- 
tic resources here at CS [Counseling 
Services] to help students. You can 


call us at 785-532-6927." 

ANEW SCHOOL YEAR 
MEANS A CHANCE FOR 
NEW HABITS. HOW 
WOULD YOU SUGGEST 
MAKING THE POINT 
TO START GOOD NEW 
HABITS? 

Mailey: "To establish and 
maintain healthy new habits, it takes 
motivation, consistency and dedi- 
cation. Begin with setting smaller, 
realistic goals about your habits that 
you can track over time, and try 
make it something that will actually 
be satisfying. For example, if you've 
never studied more than 5 hours a 
week outside of class, don't set a goal 
that you're going to study 20 hours 


a week. Go smaller and then build. 
Write your goals down somewhere 
and then put them somewhere that 
you'll actually see them. There are 
a number of great Smartphone 
apps that can help you keep track of 
goals, task lists, etc. 

This probably won't make 
me popular with some people, but 
seriously consider the impact that 
alcohol use could have on your qual- 
ity of life as a student. I think one 
of the mistakes that many people, 
not just students, make is that you 
can drink excessively, and still be a 
highly functioning individual. If you 
are choosing to drink as part of your 
lifestyle, fine, but try to limit or mod- 
erate it. On the weekends, have a few 
activities in mind that are satisfying, 


but alcohol isn't part of the equation. 
Card nights, movie nights, exploring 
Manhattan and the surrounding 
counties, pick up a low-cost hobby 
(ghost hunting comes to mind), cook 
large meals with friends (if you have 
access to the resources)." 

For more information about 
Counseling Services, students can go 
to k-state.edu/counseling. 

The views and opinions expressed in this 
column are those of the author and do 
not necessarily reflect the official policy or 
position of The Collegian. 

Scotland Preston is a senior 
in mass communications. Please 
send comments to opinion@kstate- 
collegian.com 


Climate change: politics, small gestures of climate change 




JONATHAN GREIG 

THE COLLEGIAN 


The issue of climate change 
is a hard one to tight. But that 
doesn’t mean we should allow 
ourselves to be less motivated 
to address it. It means the 
opposite, in fact - it is hard to 
fight and that means it deserves 
our utmost attention and energy. 
That is, of course, if you want 
humanity to survive, which I 
wouldn’t want to push on you. 

There are a few factors 
that make climate change an 
especially tough issue to garner 
consensus and adequate group 
action around. There are more 
than just these few factors, of 
course, but I wanted to bring 
these up specifically to hopefully 
address either the people who 
do not agree with me, or those 
that do, but are feeling unmoti- 
vated toward the crisis. 

First of all, the pace of cli- 
mate change and who it affects 
first make it easy to continue 
ignoring, as well as the culture 
of denying its effect or even 
its very existence. Rob Nixon, 
currently a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin-Mad- 


ison, spearheaded this idea in 
his 201 1 book, “Slow Violence 
and the Environmentalism of 
the Poor.” 

He defines “slow violence” 
as a “violence that occurs gradu- 
ally and out of sight, a violence 
of delayed destruction that is 
dispersed across time and space, 
and attritional violence that is 
typically not viewed as violence 
at all,” which is the exact medi- 
um of the global warming crisis. 

He also argues that it is 
ignored because who it affects 
most violently are the fringes of 


modern society, or those that 
don’t have the power to affect 
change against it. When the sea 
rises and devours the land of 
a tiny, politically unimportant, 
island culture, what are they 
supposed to do about it? When 
geologic landmarks slowly erode 
and catastrophic natural disas- 
ters occur, what are the people 
of the devastated mountain 
village supposed to do about it? 

This idea, as climate 
change progresses and we 
do not, is going to be tested. 
California is burning. How long 


Illustration by 
Kent Willmeth 

can we continue to ignore the 
affected? 

It is not our fault that we 
didn’t fully grasp the planetary 
consequences our innovation 
and evolutionary success would 
cause. It is our fault if we under- 
stand it now and still do nothing. 

Nixon also addresses what 
he calls the “forces of inaction.” 
He says that “environmental 
activists face well-funded, 
well-organized interests that 
invest heavily in manufacturing 
and sustaining a culture of 
doubt around the science of 


slow violence, thereby postpon- 
ing policies that would help rein 
in the long-term impacts of 
climate change in particular.” 

According to him, these 
forces are driven by a “coalition 
of Big Oil, Big Coal, and Big 
Tobacco, led by ExxonMobil 
and Phillip Morris,” which has 
“amassed an army. . . to sponsor 
uncertainty around climate 
change.” And this brings me 
to the culture of doubt in this 
country relating to this scientifi- 
cally agreed on issue. 

I brought up the Pew 
Research Center in part one 
of this series, and their Jan. 28 
article “Public and Scientists’ 
Views on Science and Society,” 
in which their data revealed that 
9 percent of scientists agreed 
that climate change was real 
because of natural patterns, and 
87 percent agreed that it was 
real, and that it was because of 
human activity. 

Well, they did research on 
another related question posed 
to U.S. adults: “Do Scientists 
Generally Agree About Climate 
Change?” The data gathered 
earlier showed that the scientists 
did very much agree, but 37 
percent of U.S. adults said that 
“scientists do not agree.” Those 
37 percent are wrong - but 
why? 

One of the most glaring, 
and quite frankly embarrassing, 
issues with the public’s climate 
change knowledge is that one of 
our country’s two major political 
parties (go ahead and guess 
which one I’ll say) has a knowl- 


edge problem of their own. 

The site, PolitiFact, who 
explicitly strives to express no 
political bias, rates the claims 
of politicians from both sides 
on their veracity. In their May 
18, 2014 article, ‘Jerry Brown 
says ‘virtually no Republican’ 
in Washington accepts climate 
change science,” they did their 
research to determine if this 
was true. They concluded that 
it was, indeed, “mostly true.” 
They looked up stances on 
climate change that Republican 
members of Congress have 
taken. They found that “eight 
out of 278, or about 3 percent,” 
of Congressional Republicans 
have professed to believe climate 
change is real and man-made. 
That means that the percentage 
of House Republicans that be- 
lieve climate change is real and 
man-made is the same fringe 
percent of scientists who don’t 
believe it exists at all. 


Read more 

at www. 

kstatecoilegian. 

com. 


The views and opinions expressed 
in this column are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect the offi- 
cial policy or position ofThe Collegian. 

Jonathan Greig is a senior 
in anthropology. Please send 
comments to opinion@kstate- 
collegian.com. 



Street Talk 

compiled by Cassandra Nguyen 


Q: “IF YOU COULD MEET ANY CURRENT OR FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

WHO WOULD IT BE AND WHY?” 



“Most definitely Abraham Lincoln 
because he was a very inspiring presi- 
dent and had a cool beard and hat.” 
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BRETT BANDY 

JUNIOR 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


“I’d say Herbert Hoover. He 
helped make the engineering 
feat in the United States.” 



BRADEN MCUNE- 
STREIT 

SENIOR, SOCIAL WORK 



CHARLSIE FOWLER 

SENIOR 

APPAREL AND TEXTILES 



KRISTIN LONG 
FRESHMAN, BIO SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 


“Abraham Lincoln. He had a 
lot of powerful words to topics 
that weren’t necessarily the most 
popular during his reign of 
presidency.” 


“I’d like to meet Theodore 
Roosevelt. He not only pulled 
the nation out of the horrible 
depression, but he was a very 
influential president.” 


“George Washington because he was 
the first President and he had a lot of 
responsibility on his shoulders. So I would 
ask him how he was able to do what he 
did while staying sane while having all 
the responsibility and establishing a good 
country.” 









THE RING OF HONOR 

K-State inducts Darren Sproles to its esteemed ranks 



courtesy photo | K-STATE ATHLETICS 

K-State player Darren Sproles runs a punt return for a touchdown in K-State ’s 42-6 win over Kansas on 
Oct. 25, 2003 in Manhattan. 


ANDREW HAMMOND 

THE COLLEGIAN 


T The K-State Ring of 
Honor honors an elite group 
of Wildcat players who have 
achieved success on and off the held, 
have a high quality of character, 
have represented K-State well, have 
achieved All-American status or have 
performed at a “program- transfor- 
mational level that warrants consid- 
eration” and are five-years removed 
from K-State, according to K-State 
Sports. 

K-State will be adding four 
more Wildcat greats to the ring in- 
cluding Clarence Scott, Michael 
Bishop, Jordy Nelson and Darren 
Sproles on Sept. 5 at K-State foot- 
ball’s season opener against South 
Dakota State. 

Wrapping up the Collegain’s 
profile of the Ring of Honor Induct- 
ees is running back Darren Sproles. 

WHAT DID HE DO AT 
K-STATE? 

Darren Sproles played at 
K-State from 2001 to 2004. He’s 
one of the most decorated athletes 
in school history. Sproles currently 
holds 16 rushing records and is in 
the top 1 0 on 43 other lists. He holds 
the school record for career rushing 
yards with 4,979. To the surprise of 
many K-State fans, Sproles was not 
a consensus All-American during his 
time at K-State. However, he did fin- 
ish fifth in the 2003 Heisman Trophy 
vote and was named to the All Big 1 2 
team twice in his career. Sproles was 
also a star of the first Big 1 2 champi- 
onship in school history. 

HOWWAS HIS PRO 
CAREER? 

He’s about to enter his 10th sea- 
son in the league after being a fourth 
round draft pick of the San Diego 
Chargers back in 2005. Working 
primarily as a backup throughout 
his career, Sproles has amassed over 
2,500 rushing yards during his pro 
career and managed to reach his first 


pro bowl in 2014 with the Philadel- 
phia Eagles. In 2011, as a member 
of the New Orleans Saints, he broke 
the single season record for all pur- 
pose yards in a season with 2,696. 
In his 1 0 seasons, Sproles has played 
with the Chargers, Saints and is cur- 
rently a member of the Philadelphia 


Eagles. 

WHERE IS HE FROM? 

Although he was born in Water- 
loo, Iowa, Sproles was a high school 
legend here in the state of Kansas. 
At Olathe North High School, he 
was named to various “All-Kansas” 


teams and was named USA Today’s 
Kansas Player of the Year. On the 
held, Sproles compiled over 5,200 
yards and 79 touchdowns, leading 
Olathe North to a state champi- 
onship in his senior year of 2000. 
Sproles’ road to Manhattan includ- 
ed a stop in Lawrence where his role 


\\ “Dating 
// back to 
his childhood, he 
was told he was 
too small, and 
when he was go- 
ing to the NFL, 
the question 
was, 7s he durable 
enough ?’ ” 

D. Scott Fritchen, 

Powercat Illustrated 


would’ve been reduced much more 
initially. 

“During his recruitment, he told 
me and his dad told me that he was 
going to (Kansas) for a visit,” D. Scott 
Fritchen of Powercat Illustrated said. 
“Terry Allen had wanted to bring 
him in as a walk-on, they didn’t think 
he was worthy of a scholarship.” 

WHAT DO PEOPLE 
WHO SAW HIM INAC- 
TION SAY? 

“He’s one of the hardest work- 
ers and most determined players I’ve 
ever been around,” Fritchen said. 
“Dating back to his childhood, he 
was told he was too small, and when 
he was going to the NFL, the ques- 
tion was, ‘Is he durable enough?’ and 
‘He’s too small and he can’t do the 
things he did in college up against 
the big boys in the NFL.’” 

Fritchen noted that, even now 
with 10 years in the NFL, Sproles 
still continues to disprove his doubt- 
ers. 

“Well, you can see that he broke 
the record for all purpose yards in a 
single season, so he’s had that deter- 
mination throughout his career, and 
he’s had that hunger and determina- 
tion ever since he was young.” 


STAY UP-TO-DATE 



@kstatecollegian 
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LET’S RENT 



NICETHREE-bedroom 
COUNTRY HOME 

Thirteen miles north- 
west of Manhattan on 
Hardtop Road, one 
and one-half Baths 
Call: 785-539-4793 


Need a m ^ 

roommate? 

Find one here! 




Rent-Houses & Duplexes 



FOUR-BEDROOM, 
three bath, two car 
garage, new appli- 
ances, paint and car- 
pet near Westloop 
$1 500/month. Text 785- 
556-0162. 



Roommate Wanted 



FEMALE ROOMATES. 
One block from cam- 
pus. Reserve front 
parking. Fully furnished 
except bedrooms. 

Large screen TV. Laun- 
dry. Shared utilities. 
$310-$315. 847-924- 

9393. 


TWO FEMALE house- 
mates for furnished 
house. $350 per 
month, utilities paid. 

$100 deposit. Call 785- 
537-4947. 



Help Wanted 



FULL TIME landscape 
positions available im- 
mediately. Apply on- 
line at masterland- 
scapeinc.com or in per- 
son at 2040 Fort Riley 
Blvd. 


LITTLE APPLE Toyota 
Honda is currently ac- 
cepting applications for 
part-time employment 
in its reconditioning/ de- 
tail department. Please 
apply in person at 
2828 Amhearst Av- 
enue. Ask for Tony or 
Ross. 


Help Wanted 



ARE YOU an early 
riser? The Collegian 
seeks students to de- 
liver the daily paper 
around campus and 
the city. Less than two 
hours of your time per 
day pays $95. 50/week 
+ gas. Start time: 6:30 
a.m. Must have your 
own car, license and 
proof of auto insur- 
ance. Send name and 
brief resume to classi- 
fieds@kstatecollegian.- 
com. 


MANHATTAN-OGDEN 
USD 383 has immedi- 
ate openings for 
School Bus drivers. 
Training provided. 

All applicants may now 
apply at alioemployee.- 
usd383.org/ 

ApplicantPortal/search.- 

php 

(785-587-2000) 

E.O.E. 


V 

Help Wanted 


HAMPTON INN Man- 
hattan is seeking to fill 
part-time Front Desk, 
Housekeeping, and 
Laundry positions. 
Must be available to 
work weekends and 
holidays. We have 
many great benefits 
which include: House- 
keeping Bonus Pro- 
gram, Vacation time af- 
ter one full year of em- 
ployment, Personal/ 
Sick time, Holiday Pay, 
and a Drug free work 
place. Please come in 
to fill out an applica- 
tion, 501 E Poyntz, 
Manhattan, KS 66502. 
No phone calls please. 





DANCE INSTRUC- 
TOR Looking for a ma- 
ture, dependable, expe- 
rienced instructor to 
teach on Tuesdays 
and / or Wednesdays 
at our Junction City 
dance studio Septem- 
ber 8th to May 14th. I 
am looking for some- 
one that has a passion 
for dance and is quali- 
fied to teach Ballet, 
Jazz and Tap to ages 
4-15. See our website 
to view the schedule, 
www.batesdancestu- 
dios.com. E- mail me at 
gcbates@me.com. 

YARD AND garden 
clean-up help needed. 
Handwork and power- 
tool job. $14/ hour. 1- 
5 pm Fridays and 8 am- 
5 pm Saturdays, Au- 
gust and September. 
Two individuals 

needed. Private resi- 
dence. Apply in person 
at 514 Humboldt 
Street, Downtown Man- 
hattan. 


NEED A student for 
year round job. 16 
hours/ week during 
school and 25 hours/ 
week during summer. 
Trimming bushes and 
general yard work. In 
winter, putting up 
Christmas trees and 
other general Christ- 
mas decorating. Flexi- 
ble ours. Call Rhonda 
for interview: 785-341- 
1123. 

SEE THE country deliv- 
ering pianos. Must be 
21, capable of heavy 
lifting, have good driv- 
ing record, and work 
well with customers. 
Some overnight travel 
required. Other duties 
include store and lawn 
maintenance. Flexible 
hours. Minimum $1 0/hr 
to start. Pay commen- 
surate with experience. 
Apply in person at Mid- 
America Piano, 241 
Johnson Rd, Manhat- 
tan. 



NOW HIRING!!! 

Full-time & Part-time 
\£*J 2nd Shift (3:30p-12a) 

Operations Positions 

Embroidery 
Screen Print 
Heat Transfers 

GTM offers a competitive salary. 


Apply online at 

www.atmsportswear.com/careers 


to join our team! 
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Answer to the 
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Contact the Collegian for 
more information. 

785 . 370.6357 


Be Seen Daily 

SPONSOR THE SUDUKO 

tell our readers about your business 


Deadlines 


Classified ads must be 
placed by noon the day 
before you want your ad 
to run. Classified display 
ads must be placed by 
4 p.m. two working days 
prior to the date you 
want your ad to run. 

CALL 785-370-6355 

E-mail classif ieds@kstatecol legian 


Classified Rates 


1 DAY 

20 words or less 
$15.10 

each word over 20 
20£ per word 

2 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$17.10 

each word over 20 
25 per word 

3 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$20.15 

each word over 20 
30tf per word 

4 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$22.50 

each word over 20 
35 <t per word 

5 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$25.05 

each word over 20 
40g per word 
(consecutive day rate) 


To Place An Ad 


Go to Kedzie 103 (across 
from the K-State 
Student Union.) Office 
hours are Monday 
through Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


How To Pay 


All classifieds must be 
paid in advance unless 
you have an account 
with Student 
Publications Inc. Cash, 
check, MasterCard, Visa 
or Discover are 
accepted. There is a $25 
service charge on all 
returned checks. We 
reserve the right to edit, 
reject or properly 
classify any ad. 


Corrections 


If you find an error in 
your ad, please call us. 
We accept responsibility 
only for the first wrong 
insertion. 


Cancel I a tions 


If you sell your item 
before your ad has 
expired, we will refund 
you for the remaining 
days. You must call us 
before noon the day 
before the ad is to be 
published. 
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George Walker | THE COLLEGIAN 

A Manhattan Fire Department worker stands watch over the fire show at Bosco Plaza on Thursday. 



George Walker | THE COLLEGIAN 

Alexandria McChesney, senior in conservation biology, holds Pizza, a corn snake, at the 2015 Union Expo and 
Activity Carnival. 


FIRE | A Different Spin feels 
at home among college crowd 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 

such as candy, pens or other small 
items. 

Alexis Bruns, freshman in family stud- 
ies and human services, said that while she 
enjoyed receiving a few small, free things, 
the welcome activities fair was also a good 
experience due to its service as a time to 
make personal social connections. 

“It gets you involved in your first year 
at K-State, and I think that’s important,” 
said Bruns. “It’s a way to make new friends, 
and it gives you something to do besides 
homework because, of course, homework 
can be boring.” 

The activities fair also included free 
fair food like funnel cakes and corndogs 
and campfire treats like roasted marshmal- 
lows and s’mores, along with chances to 
win prizes. 

Post-activities fair, performers from A 
Different Spin, a company of fire jugglers 
based in Boston put on a show at Bosco 
Plaza. 

This is the performers’ second time 


performing at K-State and just one of 
many the group will put on at colleges 
around the country. The performers from 
A Different Spin found performing for 
K-State students refreshing and fun. 

“The energy a college audience has is 
so great,” Michael Mucciolo, A Different 
Spin performer, said. “Every new audi- 
ence, or even an audience that’s seen us in 
a previous year, is always just excited for a 
different thing.” 

Embracing the spirit of the Week of 
Welcome activities fair, A Different Spin 
performer, Andrew Insect, said college life 
is something the fire-tossing group relates 
to, which is another reason they enjoy per- 
forming for student audiences. 

“This is how we got our roots - as a 
college group performing for a college au- 
dience before we started touring around to 
other colleges in the area - so doing this for 
college students is a taste of home,” Insect 
said. 

Direcdy following A Different Spin’s 
performance, a free showing of ‘Jurassic 
Park” was held just outside the Union. 
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Students watch balloon artist Shawn Wake, from Marysville, Missouri, twists 
a balloon during the 2015 Union Expo and Activity Carnival on Thursday. Wake 
said he has been coming to the Union Expo and Activity Carnival for more than 
a decade. 


Apply at 
Kedzie 103 or online at 
kstatecollegian.com/apply 

thecollegian 
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Andrew Insect, member of A Different Spin, spins flames during the fire show at Bosco Plaza. 



KSU^uest 

The next journey with KSU Quest begins 
with Video Tape PN1 997 .M68 1991 
und ends with...? 

http://guides.lib.k-state.edu/ksuquest 
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YwOrt Worth It. 
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GALLERY 

F O R HAIR 


785.776.5632 
322 A Southwind Place 
Next to Pier 1 


Pregnancy Testing Center 

Real Options , Real Help, Real Hope. 


Free Pregnancy Testing • Totally Confidential Service 
Same Day Results • Call for Appointment 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. • Across from campus in Anderson Village 
539-3338 I www .PTCkansas.com 

Newly Remodeled Two Bedroom Cabin Available 

- for sale or rent to own- 



Includes: 

2 acre lot • Pond and beehive • Mature trees 
Full basement with walk-out door • Rural water 
Deck strong enough for a hot tub • Westar Energy 

785 - 313-7610 • $ 125,000 

13247 Woodland Dr.. Wamego. KS 66547 












